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For the Companion. 
THE AVALANCHE, 


A STORY OF THE ALPS. 


I suppose it is almost unnecessary that 
Ishould have to inform any of my young 
readers as to the whereabouts of that cel- 
ebrated chain of mountains—the Alps. 
Bvery boy that can read these columns 
knows very well that the Alps, like a 
mighty wall, encircle, or nearly so, the 
beautiful regions of Switzerland. 

Among the many wonderful tales that 
me told about the Alps, not the least in- 
teresting are those of the avalanches. 
You are aware that owing to the enor- 
mous height of the Alpine ridge, the snow 
pever disappears, but remains all the year 
wound on the cloudy tops. Sometimes 
yast masses of snow and ice—the growth 
of many seasons—dislodged by freshets, 
comes thundering down the steep moun- 
tain side, bearing away everything before 
them in their passage to vales. Trees and 
ocks are swept down like stubble, and 
not unfrequently the solitary hut of the 
chamois-hunter, or the little hamlets, of 
the mountaineers, share a similar fate. 
Thus without a moment’s warning, whole 
tillages are buried, with their poor inhab- 
itants. 

On a little green plain, about a third of 
the way up the side of one of these Alpine 
mountains, was perched a hut inhabited by 
ahunter of the chamois, or Alpine goat. 
Itwas a comfortable enough little spot ; 
sheltered from the cold north winds by 
the grand mountains, it enjoyed a full 
measure of sunshine and the warm gales 


ofthe south. 
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It would be quite impossible for a} 


stranger to press the soft green turf of 
thisnest,unless he were dropped down from 
tballoon. None but an experienced guide 
could ever hope to reach it from the plain 
far beneath ; and to come upon it over the 
mountain would defy old Napoleon with 
al his boldness ; nay, or older Hannibal 
himself, who is said to have cut a road 
through these same mountains by dissolv- 
ing the rocks with vinegar ! 

In this hut, before mentioned, lived 
Philip Whiterock (I give the names in 


more easily,) and his family. Philip’s fa- 
ther and grandfather lived here before 
him, until they both died the natural 
death of an Alpine hunter, which is to be 
(rushed by an avalanche or to fall over a 
Precipice. 

One beautiful spring morning Philip 
thouldered his gun, strapped on his wallet 
of provisions, took his trusty pole, and 
set out for the upper regions, among the 
rags and cliffs, in quest of the mountain 
feat. In the mean time, Mary, his wife, 
Went about her usual labor, singing all 
the time, snatches of wild hunting songs ; 
While Baptiste, the eldest boy, a lad of 
‘ome fourteen summers, was occupied in 
the little patch of garden before the hut. 
The other children, two little boys and 
ares girls, were enjoying themselves as 

ey listed, sometimes chasing a tame 
Goat, of which they had a few for the sake 

eit milk—or rolling on the velvet 
tward, making the grey old rocks echo 

their shouts of merriment. And thus 
the day, like every other day with them, 
Passed cheerfully away. 

Tt was the vesper hour—the hour of 
(ening devotion. The sun had just sunk 
behind the far off western summits, and 
all the vast chain of the Alps was bathed 

® purple glow—soon to become sunset, 

rey, and then black with the shades 
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of night, save where some lofty peak 
should glimmer out in the pale star-light. 





| Mary and her family were grouped round 
the little figure of the Madonna, or Virgin, 


English that you may read my @tory all the | 


silently offering up their evening prayers. 
Oh, that every one in the land who knelt 
before the Madonna at that hour, prayed 
with as much simplicity and earnestness 
as did Mary and her little mountaineers ! 
For a time scarce the faintest sound could 
be heard, save when the breath of the gen- 
tle breeze wafted the distant murmur of 
some mountain freshet. But, hark! What 
low rumbling noise is that? Is it thunder 
among the mountains? No! 

They start to their feet, and leave the 
prayer half said. The mother, turning her 
head to listen, presses her finger on her 
white lip, and instinctively throws her 
arm around her youngest born. The aw- 
ful sound becomes more and more dis- 
tinct. 

“©O mother! the avalanche—the ava- 
lanche !” cries Baptiste, seizing his moth- 
er by the arm. 

The next moment a huge fragment of 
rock went bounding by the hut, and leap- 
ed like a mad thing over the brink of the 
precipice, tearing up the sod and smashing 
down the rude stone wall that encircled 
the edge of their small territory. 

“Fly! fly!” shrieked the affrighted 
woman. ‘Oh, your poor father—my 
poor Philip! Fly, fly, my children—God 
protect us !” 

It was now very dark. Thick clouds 
covered all the heavens. With the 
characteristic self-possession of a moun- 
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|taineer, young Baptiste seized a brand 
from the embers of the hearth, and rush- 
ing out, was followed by the rest. He 
well knew all the passes of that fearful 
\abode. There was a place of security—a 
cave—not far off, down the side of the 
steep rock. If they reach that, they may 
escape. A few yards more! They arein! 

Scarcely had the trembling group reach- 
ed the interior of the dark dripping cavern, 
before their hut and the whole plain was 
buried fathoms beneath the icy avalanche. 
For a moment, all was comparatively still. 
when, lo, an enormous fragment of the 
quivering mass toppled over the ledge 
and completely filled up the mouth of the 
cave! But in the hurry and alarm of the 
moment, this wes not noticed by the poor 
woman and her trembling offspring. 

Let us return to the scene of desolation 
where a few moments ago the family of 
the hunter were so calmly and piously en- 
gaged. The entire surface of the little 
plain is covered with huge masses of hard 
snow, in which shapeless blocks of ice, 
fragments of rosk, and stumps of gnarled 
trees are imbedded in horrible confusion. 
All is again quiet, the dark clouds are 
rolling away before a fresh northeast 
breeze, and the round silvery face of the 
moon is just rising out of a distant hollow 
in the Alps, casting her pale light on the 
rugged scene for many and many a league. 
Hark! the voice of a man is heard away 
up among the black shady defiles; he 

d to be shouting for help—it must 
be poor Philip! 

It was the hunter; for in a few mo- 











ments more his dark figure could have 
been distinctly seen as he leaped from 
rock to rock in the fearful descent. 

And now he pauses awhile, as though 
horror-struck, on the brow of the preci- 
pice that rises up over his little domain. 
But it is no longer a precipice, for the av- 
alanche had completely filled up the hol- 
low! Judge of the poor man’s state of 
mind when gazing thus, he beheld not his 
little hut, with its usual light glimmering 
to greet him, nor heard the shouts of his 
little ones bidding him welcome home. 
Nothing could be seen but a wide, wild, 
and silent waste of snow and ice! 

Pushing frantically down, the hunter 
soon stood on the spot underneath which 
was his hut, and where he supposed his 
family were entombed. With almost su- 
pernatural strength he began to tear away 
the great blocks of ice, and dig down into 
the hard snow with his bare hands. After 
exerting himself for about half an hour to 
no purpose, for he was excavating some 
few yards from the hut, his strength began 
to fail, a dizziness came over his eyes, his 
limbs sunk powerless beneath him, and he 
fell prostrate on the cold snow! Poor 
Philip ! 

In the mean time Baptiste discovering 
that the mouth of the cave was blocked 
up, had commenced, with the assistance 
of his mother and as many of the children 
as could, to dig their way out. 

“I think we must be nearly through, 
mother,” cried the boy, “ for see, there is 
a glimmer of light.” 

After a few moments more of labor the 
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|cheerful beams of the moon fell, like the 
|smile of an angel, on the little group. 
| The welcome light was hailed by them 
| with a shout of joy; but it was only mo- 
|mentary, since they knew not what had 
| become of their father. 

As soon as the hole was sufficiently 
large, they, with great difficulty, got out 
of the cavern, Baptiste leading the way. 
At first they were bewildered, and scarce 
knew how to proceed, the once familiar 
scene was so entirely changed. Scram- 
bling on, however, towards where they 
|judged their hut once stood, they came to 
la large fragment of rock; they could go 
|no farther—starvation and death stared 
|them in the face, and they sat down and 
| wept. Presently Baptiste’s 
|heard a groan. 
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‘* Mother, I hear one of our poor goats; 
she must be alive somewhere. 
| find her.” 
J Oh, Baptiste, there is nothing but our 
| miserable selves alive here; and we must 
}soon be like the rest.” 

Again a low moan was heard not far 
| off, and the little children clung in terror 
|to their mother—it was a fearful place. 
| “It is something alive, mother; dead 
|things don’t moan—let us go and see.” 
| And painfully struggling on in the di- 
rection of the sound, they came to the hole 
| dug out by Philip. Baptiste being in ad- 
| vance of the others, was the first to an- 
| nounce the tidings. 
| “Oh! Father!” exclaimed the boy 
leaping down and flinging his arms about 
|the hunter’s neck. 
| The hunter’s family being again united, 
i must here bring my story to a close, 
| merely informing you, reader, for your 
| gratification, that Philip was soon restor- 
|ed; that on the next morning, the com- 
bined exertions of the whole family, to- 
gether with the warm beams of the sun, 
soon enabled the mountaineers to find 
their hut, which after all was not very 
much injured. The goats, indeed were 
all killed; but in the evening again, Mary 
and her family may have been seen offer- 
ing their thanks to God for their miracu- 
lous deliverance from the jaws of death. 

Sr. J 
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THE SPIDER AND HIS WORKSHOP, 


Few persons can boast of having seen 
the garden spider at the commencement of 
his operations. They work either in the 
night or very early in the morning. I 





contrived, however, to see the architect ere 
he had entirely finished his outworks, and 
was indeed delighted at the wonderful sa- 
gacity of his calculations. He planned 
and executed at the same time. There 
was no guess work ; every thing was done 
on mathematical principles of exactness. 
His ropes, ladders and scaffold being ad- 
justed and fixed. and their strength thor- 
oughly tested, the next step was to pro- 
ceed with the internal arrangements.— 
These consisted of a series of concentric 
circles in the formation of which the most 
consummate art was manifested. The 
house-spider’s net, or web, is compos- 
ed of one kind of silk only. The gar- 
den-spider uses two kinds of silk in his 
operations. That which is employed in 
constructing the radii is not of an adhe- 
sive nature; but the reverse is the case 
with the silk used for the concentric cir- 
cles ; consequently it is by these last that 
the prey is secured. On paying him a 
second visit, he was seen comfortably and 
boldly stretched out on the centre of his 
mansion, head downwards. He had not 
breakfasted, but was evidently expecting 
company. Having witnessed his gigantic 
labors, a thought suggested itself that’ ¥ 
should assist in providing the company. 
Accordingly, a wasp which found its way 
in at the window was struck down. Pick- 
ing it up with the end of a pair of ‘par- 
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tially closed scissors, I took my position | 
in front of the web. The eyes of spiders, 
it would appear, are so constructed as not 
so readily to discern large objects, unless 
when in motion. My presence, therefore, 
was quite unheeded. I had frequently 
noticed this curious fact on former occa- 
sions. Presenting the wasp at the end of 
the scissors, his majesty first regarded it 
with fear; then with a feeling of hungry 
delight. His first impression was to run 
away from it, which he did. But as it was 
not quite dead, and was struggling, he ev- 
idently feared it might break away, and 
eo escape altogether. Returning, there- 


it is also a great crime itself. When the 
Lord, God Almighty would express the 
greatness of the wickedness of the Jews 
of old, He exclaimed, “‘ Hear O Heavens, 
and give ear, O Earth, for I have nourished 
and Frought up children and they have 
rebelled against me.” 

And there is no sin which makes a 
heart more depraved and averse to all that 
is good, than refusal to submit to the 
wise and kind ds and 1 of 
loving parents. To resist their authority, 
to set up the will of a child against tkeir 
judgment and desires, is at once so fool- 
ish and wicked that we may reasonably 








fore, he surveyed his prey as if doubtful 
how to manage him, for he unmistakably 
dreaded his sting. Herein was seen the 
sagacity, instinct, or reason of our hero. | 
Placing one toe on the head, and another | 
on the lower part of the wasp’s body—| 
avoiding the sting in the most masterty | 
manner—in this stretched out position he 
turned several somersets with him, and 
fairly doubled him up in his web, encasing | 
him so firmly in his toils of new spun silk | 
that his death was immediate. He then| 
dragged him up to a snug little apartment | 
overarched by ivy, and there he sucked | 
the juices of his body. In the course of 
sundry other experiments with this same 
spider, I coaxed him to come down over 
and over again, to secure other prey in 
the form of flies, &c.. which I presented 
with the naked finger and thumb. He 
seized them greedily, spun rapidly round 
them to entomb them in his toils, and on 
every occasion returned immediately to his 
apartment to continue his feast on the sa- 
vory wasp.— National Magazine. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN WISER THAN PARENTS, 
IN THEIR OWN OPINION. 





As parents advance in years, children 
growing older and wiser at the same time, 
are often led to forget that their parents 
still regard them as children, and expect 
the same deference which they received in 
former years. ‘To render this respect af- 
ter one has grown up and has begun to 
look for respect from others, requires a 
watchful guard over one’s heart and lips. 
Children are in haste to set up for them- 
selves ; to have their way in everything ; 
and they often think it a great hardship 
that their parents will insist upon being 
the judges of what is best for them to 
have or do. The daughter just blooming 
into youth, but still dependent upon her 
parents, tosses her head, pouts and frowns 
when her judicious mother restrains her 

sion for dress or amusement. The lit- 
tle lady has already begun to feel that all 
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expect the disobedient son will become a 
rebel, and it is no strange thing, if the 
rebel becomes by and by an outlaw, a 
prodigal, and perishes by the hand of 
justice in sad fulfilment of the threaten- 
nings of God’s Holy Word. 





RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

1. From your children’s earliest infan- 
cy, you must inculcate the necessity of 
instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness.— 
Let your children always understand that 
you mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them any thing un- 
less you believe that you can give them 
| what you promise. 

4. If you tell your child to do some- 
| thing, show him how to do it, and see 
) that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for 
| wilfully disobeying you, but never punish 
in anger. 

6. Never let them see that they can 

vex you or make you lose your self-com- 
mand. 
7. If they give way to petulance and| 
temper, wait till they are calm, and then| 
gently reason with them on the impro- 
priety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present pun- 
ishment, when the occasion arises, is 
much more effectual than the threatening 
of a great one should the fault be renew- 


| 9, Never give your children any thing 
| because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at 
| one time what you have forbidden under 
| like circumstances, at another. 

| 11. Teach them that the only sure and 
|easy way to appear good is to be good. 

| 12. Accustom them to make their little 
| recitals with perfect truth. 


THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY. 
The house-mother? what a beautiful 
comprehensive word it is! how suggestive 
of all that is wise and kindly, comfortable 
and good! Surely, whether the lot comes 
to her naturally, in the happy gradations 








eagerly assisting in the run upon his strong 
box. 


stranger was ushered in, who, after gazing 
a moment at the bewildered banker, cool- 
ly drew a chair and abruptly addressed 
him. 


a strange question, but I am a plain man, 
and like to come to the point.” 


other. 


your bank, sir.” 


your most extraordinary query. 
ever you have any money in the bank, you | 
had better at once draw it out, and so sat- | 
isfy yourself; our cashier will instantly | ed, ‘Sir, I fear you must amputate above 


aid you at this moment!” 


her mother’s notions are old-fashioned and | of wifehood and motherhood, or as the 
that what might have been very proper | maiden-mistress of an adopted family, or, 
and becoming when her mother was a|—as one could find many instances, in 
child, is no standard for the present day. | this our modern England—when the pos- 
She would dress as she pleases. She) session of a large fortune, received or 
would go into society when she pleases. jearned, gives her, with all the cares and 
She would choose her own companions | duties, many of the advantages of matron- 
and her own places of visiting, being well | hood—every such woman must acknowl- 


Seemed not to believe either of us, until 
he asked me upon my honor, and I had 
Tepeated my first assurance in the most 
positive manner. He then immediately 
became calm; but on my attempting to 
inquire into the condition of his wound, 
he solicitously asked me if I had dressed 
his father’s; for he could not think of my 
touching him before his father’s wound 
had been taken care of. I assured him 
that the captain had been‘ already prop- 
erly attended to. ‘Then,’ replied the 
generous youth, pointing to a fellow-suf- 
ferer, ‘ pray, sir, look to and dress this 
poor man, who is groaning so sadly be- 
| side me.’ I told him that he had already 
j been taken care of, and begged him, with 
;some importunity, that J might now have 
liberty to examine his wound. 

He submilted to it, and calmly_observ- 


= 
not know our Father, then, for he is loyg” 
Now what that woman felt I .do Rot 
know; but she fell on her knees, and the 
power of love impressed her ; and she Jet 
the child lead her home, feeling an 
had been sent to keep her from sin, ang 
to tell her God was love, and loved her 
Now this woman became transforms 
not by fear, but by the power of love in, 
little child.— Portland Transcript, 


Presently the door was opened and a 


“ You will pardon me, sir, for asking 


“ Well sir,” impatiently interrupted the ER 
THE PAUPER’S CHILD. 


“I have heard that you had a run on Bleak were the hills and the cold winds wer 


“ Well!” 

“Is it true?” 

“ Really sir, I must decline answering 
If, how- 





sweeping 
Their cloud-shadowed sides with a desolate 


moan, 

While a poor little wanderer, barefoot and 
weeping, 

Was treading their frost bitten footpaths alone, 


His father and mother were sleepin together. 
Where over their bosoms the dark tlods were 


pay you,” and the banker rose as a hint |the joint. I replied,‘ My dear, I must.’ 
for the stranger to withdraw. | Upon which he clasped both his hands to- 
_ “Far from it sir; I have not a sixpence | gether, and, lifting his eyes in the most 
in your hands,” | devout and fervent manner towards heav- 

**Then may I ask you, what is your | en he offered the following short but ear- 
business here ?” |nest petition. ‘Good God, do Thou en- 

“I wish to know if a small sum would | able me to behave, in my present circum- 

: | stances, worthy my father’s son!" When 

** Why do you ask that question ?” jhe had ended this ejaculatory prayer, 

** Because if it would, I would gladly | he told me that he was all submission. 
pay in a small deposit.” | Ithen performed the operation above 

The money-dealer started. jthe joint of the knee; but during the 

“You seemed surprised; you don’t | whole time, the intrepid youth never spoke 
know my person or my motive. I'll at/a word or uttered a groan that could be 
once explain. Do you recollect some) heard at a yard distance. 
twenty years ago, when you resided in} ‘ You may imagine what, in this inter- 
Essex ?” val the captain felt, who lay just by his| pis pr 

** Perfectly.” | darling son; but whatever were his feel- 

“Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not | 
forgotten the turnpike gate through which | 
you passed daily. My father kept that 
gate, and was very often honored with a 
few minutes chat with you. One Christ- 
mas morning my father was sick, and I 
attended the toll bar. On that day you 
passed through, and I opened the gate.-- 
Do you recollect it, sir ?” 

“ Not I, my friend.” 

‘*No sir: few men remember their kind 
deeds, and those benefited by them sel- 
dom forget them. I am, perhaps, prolix : 
listen, however, for a few moments, and | 
have done.” ; 

The banker, who began to feel inter- 


piled ; 

Untroubled they slept, tho’ the sear mountain 
heather 

Was wet with the tears of their shelterless chijg, 


The beeches and birches their bare limbs were 
flingin 

Aloft to the winter sky, sombre and gray; 

The drear winds of winter sad anthems wer 
singing, 

Yet brave the young wanderer held on his way, 

The sweet-scented cedars and dark pines be 
fore him 

Were singing and sobbing, as swept by the 

The tall hemlock sighed, as its branches waved 
o’er him, 

As over crisp mosses his bleeding feet passed, 





His blood stained the mosses, his tears gemmed 
the heather, 

own hair streamed out on the winty 
¢ winds wild; 

ings, there was no expression of them, | But low in their pauper’s grave, sleeping to. 
but silent, trickling tears. |__ __ gether, 

The bare recollection of this scene, even | His father and mother dreamed not of their child, 
at this distant time, is too painful for me|The darkness of night settled down on the 
The son was taken to the hospital ; the | mountain, 
father was lodged at the house of a friend. | The feathery snow began softly to fall ; 

For the first eight or nine days I gave the | ” — was chaining tos 
. . . | 

father great comfort, by carrying him joy- | And fitting the earth for its beautiful pall, 

ful tidings of his boy; and in the same | ny ai 

manner I gratified the son with regard to| he little one stumbled, his sore feet were 4 


4 Their desolate march thro’ the desert was o'er: 

the father. But alas! from that time all | 73; h i bet. 
| h 

the good symptoms, which had hitherto | ” pee ste a ee 


aye we this unparalleled youth, began | But over the mountains he wandered no more, 
to disappear. | irit-li 
ane Catia endl quae, ty “wt “= snowflakes came softly around 
silence and countenance, the true state his | And gently they covered the sleeper forlom, 
ested, at once assented. boy was in. Nor did he ever ask me| Thus pitying nature a winding sheet found him, 
“Well sir, as I said before, I threw | more than two questions concerning him, | 424 buried him deep ere the light of the mom, 
open the gate for you, and as I consider- | so tender was the subject to us both, and | Oh! thou whose full coffers are still overflowing 
ed myself in duty bound, I wished you a|so unwilling was his generous mind to | Whose home is a palace, whose revenue sure; 
happy Christmas. ‘Thank you, my lad,’ | add to my distress. The first was on the | !n the world to which paupers and princes tre 
replied you; ‘ thank you, and the same to | tenth day, in these words,—* How long | going, 
you; and here is a token to make it so ;’| my friend, do you think my Willy may Beware that thou meet not THE CURSE OF THE 
and you threw me aseven shilling piece. | remain in a state of uncertainty?’ I re- Leet 
It was the first money I ever possessed, | plied, ‘ that if he lived to the fifteenth day 
and never shall I forget my joy on receiv- | after the operation, there would be the 
ing it, or your kind smile when bestowing | strongest hopes of his recovery.’ 
it. I long treasured it, and as I grew up, | **On the thirteenth, however, he died ; “SLOW TO ANGER.” 
added a little to it, till I was able to rent | and on the sixteenth, the brave man, look-| How much we respect the character of 
a toll myself. You soon after left that)ing me steadfastly in the face, said, ‘ Well | that man, who can look calmly in the face 
part of the country, and I lost sight of you. | sir, how fares it with my boy?’ I could| of every annoyance and vexation of life 
Yearly, however, I have been gaining on| make him no reply, and he immediately | never allowing the peaceful surface of his 
you ; your present brought good fortune) attributed my silence to the right cause.| soul to be ruffled by them. Very nobly 
with it; I am now comparatively rich, and| He cried bitterly, squeezed me by the! does this characteristic shine out im the 
to you I consider I owe all. So this morn-| hand, and begged me to leave him for one| example of our honored Washington.— 
ing, hearing accidentally that there was a/ half hour when he wished to see me again, | Many times when those about him looked 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 











satisfied that she is quite old enough and 
wise enough to judge of all these matters 
for herself. Such little young ladies are 
to be seen in every circle, and happy is 
that family where there is not one of them. 
And this disregard of maternal counsel 
and care has been the beginning of sorrow 
in thousands of houses where a wilful, 
headstrong and disobedient daughter has 
at last broken a mother’s heart and brought 
shame upon her father’s name. 

Even more common is it to see this ear- 
ly restlessness under restraint on the part 
of the son. A boy just entering his teens 
or in the midst of his youth, feels a pride 
in regulating his own conduct without re- 
gard to the commands or wishes of his pa- 
rents. He begins a course of disobedi- 
ence in secret ; indulging in habits which 
if they are not in themselves sinful, are 
offensive to his too confiding father.— 
A habit of concealment even in little things 
leads him to feel that he may without fear 
of detection even indulge in those things 
he knows to be wrong, and that he would 
never have allowed himself in, had he 
kept the fear of God before his eyes.— 
Thus in the very morning of his life he 
lays the foundation for a bad character 
and contracts those habits which may ad- 
here to him forever. Little did he imag- 
ine, when first casting off the reverence he 
felt in childhood, that he was at the same 
time fitting himself for a life of disobedi- 
ence and crime, and for a death of misery 
andshame. In the case of such a son 
and such a daughter is fulfilled that fear- 
ful sentence ; 

“ The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ra- 
vens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” 

z many of those who have ended 
their. days in a prison or on a acaffold, 
haye made the confeasion with dying lips, 
that they began their evil courses by dis- 
obeying the commands of their parents.— 
This is not only the beginning of crime, 





| edge that it is a solemn, as well as a hap- 
| py thing to be the mistress of a family.— | 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 





OBEDIENCE TO THE MOTHER. | 
“Come away; come instantly, or I} 
will call your father.” I heard a mother | 
say to her child, who was playing in the 
street before her window. did not stop| 
to learn the result ; but I pitied the poor | 
mother who had not power enough within | 
herself to control her child, and who so | 
unhesitatingly declared her inefficiency. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE TURNPIKE BOY AND THE 
BANKER. 


It was during a panic in England, some 
years since, that a gentleman by the name 
of Thompson was seated with something of | 
a melancholy look in his dreary back room, | 
watching his clerk pay away thousands of | 
pounds hourly. He was a banker of ex- 
cellent credit; there existed, perhaps, 
in the city of London, no safer concern, 
than that of Messrs. Thompson & Co., but | 
at a moment such as I speak of, no ration- 
al reflection was admitted, no former sta- 
bility was looked to; a general distrust 
was felt, and every one rushed to his 
banker’s to withdraw his hoard, fearful 
that the next instant would be too late, 
forgetting that this step, of all others, was 
the most likely to insure the end they 
sought to avoid. ; 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily watching the outpouring of his 
gold, and with a grim smile listening to 
the clamorous demands on his cashier, for 
though he felt perfectly easy and secure 
as to the ultimate result of his resources, 
yet he could not repress a feeling of bit- 
ternesss as he saw constituent after consti- 
tuent rush in, and those whom he always 





run on your bank, I drew my deposits 
from my banker, and have brought them 
to lodge with you, in case they can be of 
any use; so here they are, sir—here they | 
are; and he handed a bundle of bank | 
notes to the agitated Thompson. “Ina few | 
days I'll call again ;” and snatching up 
his hat, the stranger, throwing down his | 
card, immediately walked out of the| 

Thomson opened the roll; it contained | 
£30,000! The stern-hearted banker, | 
burst into tears. The firm did not re-| 
quire this prop, but the.motive was so no-| 
ble, that even a millionaire was affected ; 
he could not helpit. The firm is still one 
of the first in the city of London.— West- 
tern Episcopalian. 





A FATHER AND SON. 


The following account was given by the| 
surgeon who attended Captain Speke and_| 
son, who were both wounded on board 
the Tiger, at the attack on Chandernagore 
in 1757. 

The son was not above sixteen, beloved | 
by every one who knew him, and espe- 
cially by the admiral. 

“* When the Admiral had the unhappi- 
ness to see both father and son fall, in the 
same instant, he immediately went up 
to them, and, by the most tender and pa- 
thetic expressions, tried to alleviate their 
distress. The captain, who had observed 
his son’s leg to be hanging only by the 
skin, said to the Admiral, * Indeed, sir, 
this was a cruel shot, to knock down both 
the father and the son!’ Admiral Wat- 
son’s heart was too full to make the least 
reply ; he only ordered them both to be 
immediately carried to the surgeon. 

“The captain was first brought down to 
me; he told me how dangerously his 
poor Willy had been wounded. Present- 
ly after, the brave youth himself appeared, 
his eyes overflowing with tears, not for 








fondly imagined to be his dearest friends, 


his own, but for his father’s sake. He 


and assured me that I should find him/| for some decided manifestation of his high 
with a diflerent countenance. I punctu-| displeasure, have they met only the serene 
ally complied with his desire; and when|and dignified expression of a face as pas- 
I returned to him, he appeared perfectly | sionless as marble. 

calm and resigned.” The troops were once stationed at & 
small Jersey town, collecting supplies for 
the army. A number of officers were as 
sembled with their commander-in-chief 
under an apple tree, talking of the busi- 
ness for the day, when a smartly dressed 
young soldier came down the hill on 
horse back, and riding up to the officers, 
with an important air, said, “I want to 
know if you can tell me, whether the mil- 
itia are to be commanded by continental 
officers, or not ?” ‘ 


LOVE. 

I never was so impressed with the pow- 
sr of Love as when I heard the following 
story : 

A woman had a deadly hatred against a 
fellow creature. Now there lived near her 
a child who was not polluted with the 
world’s wickedness. Mortal man had| 
taught that child only a simple prayer, | 
but the angels talked to her soul, and the; “* Such are the orders,” replied a tall 
light shone freely there. Now that wo-| man of the company. 
man once left her home burning with jeal-| ‘* Just as I expected,” said the young 
ousy, and she stumbled and fell just where | fellow, with a still more contemptuous ain, 
that little child lived. The woman was|‘ Just what we are to expect from these 
angry and spoke bad words, when the) paltry fellows, sené here with Commis 
child sweetly asked—* Have you been|sions from Congress. I halted my rege 
hurt ?”” Now the child was not afraid, but | ment the other side of the hill, just to in 
looked her in the face, and said—* Never | quire, and now I will go and march them 
mind ! God can cure you, and I will ask | home again.” 
him.” “ Perhaps,” said the tall officer calmly, 

So she put up her little hands to the|‘*you do not know to whom you af 
Lord, and said her little prayer. The| speaking.” 
woman’s tears started ; the child was ask-| ‘* Yes I do,” said the other, “Itis@ 
ing the Lord to bless her, and the Lord| good-for-nothing continental officer.” 
was looking at her through the child!/ Not a shadow passed over the Generals 
She could not bear it; she screamed in 
agony. And when the childrose up the 
woman caught her up and said—*‘ Teach 
me to pray !” 

The woman forgot her hatred—her fel- 
low-sinner—every thing but that child. 
Her look was on her when the child said, 

**Do you love?” 

“Me! love? Me! 
love ?” 

Then said the child in a whisper, “ Love 
God, who loves you, and me, and all the 
world.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, ‘He loves 
you, but he cannot love me.’’ 

Then said the child of love, “* You do 





| 


he coolly walked along and entered thé 
farm house near him. 

The young fellow watched him as he 
walked away, and when he had en’ 
the house he turned rather neryously 
one near him, and asked, ‘* who was that! 
“ That,” said the woman, “ is his ex! 
lency, General Washington.” 

The young man dropped his reins 
quickly as if he had received a musket 
shot, pulled off his hat and crushed it a8 
der his arm, then slid down from 
horse, and started on a brisk walk for 
farm house. He reappeared soon with 


Oh! who can I 





face, not a word of reply was given, but, 


hat still under his arm, and rode off ‘bare 
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same way, and after a while I began to 
find out what he meant. He told me too 
that I might store my pantry with good 
things if I watchedit well. Do you know 
what that means, Nannie ?” 

** To be full of good, always,” said Nan- 
nie, whose tears were dried now. 

‘“* Yes, to store it with good principles, 
good thoughts, and kind feelings. There 
now, if you are to take home the laces, it 
is time to go.” 


to rejoin his regiment, which he 
brought up and halted in the 
to await the pleasure of his excel- 


Minnie and Lottie looked with longing 
eyes on some of these toys; they could not 
help it. If they only did have a little 
jmoney, they thought, just enough to buy 
|a stick of candy, or a little cent paper-doll, 

they would like it very much indeed. 
Well, it happened that a gentleman came 
along who they knew very well, and he 
said to them, 

“ Little ones, what will you have?” 

They looked down, ani it flashed across 
the man’s mind that probably they had 
not brought any money to the fair, and 
taking out a bright silver quarter, he hand- 
ed it to the eldest. Didn’t her eyes spar- 
kle, though? She was for a moment as 
happy as a queen. 

‘* What shall we buy, Minnie, she said 


wuitkly 


street, 


t few men in such a position as Wash- 
held would have forborne, at least, 

to give a severe reprimand to the insolent 
; and still fewer, but would have 

fat the hot blood of passion tingling their 
on listening to such insulting lan- 

. But he who swayed the destiny 

of our nation had first learned to rule 





HOLD ON, BOYS. 
Hold on to your tongue when you are 


vp most passionate. The old Quaker’s |just ready to swear, lie, speak harshly, or 


Ama |say any improper word. Hold on to your 
rale, preiwaye speaking in & soft oe a |hand when you ere about to strike, pinch, 
when you are irritated, t $ 8s exce" | scratch, steal or do any disobedient or im- , ; 
Jentone. You can ae ong gs ~y ’ |proper act. Hold on to your foot when|t© her little sister. 
when you ee Traly . beget an gen |you are on the point of kicking, rnnning| “ O! I don’t know ; 


f. 
This lesson of self-control is a hard one 
to learn, but it is within the power ofeven 








let’s look all 





we 











Said, “ Father! please to bless me 
Through the long, long day, 
And keep me all so safely 
Till I come again to pray.” 


A BUSY FAMILY. 


When I came home (says a happy man) 
my thirteen children were all in the hall. 
See if you can count them right. 

Martha was nursing the baby. 

Bertha was singing a song. 

Edward was writing a letter. 

Eliza was making a frock. 

Jane was knitting a stocking. 

Arthur was spinning a top. 

Edith was skipping a rope. 
| Charles was whittling a atick. 

Richard was riding a rocking horse. 

| Emma was setting her tea-things. 

| Gertrude was dressing her doll; aad 
| Robert was playing with his cart. 


~ | away from duty, or pursuing the path of | over,” was the reply. 
is better than the mighty. ae te | mon shame - — Hola on . your| They priced a great many playthings, 
that ruleth bis spirit than he that taketh a temper when you are angry, excited or @nd yet they were undecided. Lottie grew 
city.” ‘imposed upon, or others are angry about; ‘ery thoughtful, and at last she said, 
A STRANGE PET. |you. Hold on to your heart when evil | bending her large blue eyes on her sister, 
h a of a lady who | *88ciates seek your company and invite | Let us go up behind the great plano ; 
Thave somewhere read of @ ‘acy WA0' you to join in their games, mirth and rev-|1 want to tell you something. 
brought up @ young bear, and who, though ¢ Hold on to your good name at all| So they went up behind the great piano, 
awured by her friends that it a times, for it is more valuable to you than |and Lottie made a pause. : 
and-by become dangerous, pee Ms gold, high places or fashionable attire—! “ Minnie, you know how poor father is, 
weitasaplaything. After a w d the Hold on to your truth, for it will serve|and he hasn't had any work these two 
pear became large and strong, anc oe you well and do you good through eterni- | months.’? Minnie signified by an anxious 
day, a8 she was amusing herself with it, ty. Hold on to your virtue, it is above | nod that she did. ** Well, I’ve been think- 
it suddenly seized her = — oe all price to you in all times and places.— ing hew much more good this will do him 
crushed her till she _. ai — this | Hold on to your good character, for it is, | than if we spend in toys.” , 
> eden a oa eran and ever will be your best wealth.—Port-| Minnie mg — a She 
sins! . A OF ne | land Transcript. | was a very little girl, and not quite as 
evil > he ae pa = ppp ainda vt | pleased af os might be, but it a only 
apes presen’ pleasure, CONtNUCS +0 In- : |for a moment. Up came her bright face, 
fake in bis lusts and passions, until they | an area aeilbvnsecirm - ain upon it, pis out came & cents 
overpower and master him. The young! Two little cousins we wot of—Minnie, “ Well, I would!” 
man Who tastes the wine cup, and who, |aged five, and Willie, a little four-year) And so they passed that long and tempt- 
meonscious of danger, puts it to his lips|old; the former, as shrewd and bright an ing array, with the silver in their hands, 
day after day, is making a pet of what/observer of men and things as “many far! much happier than if they had spent it. 
will soon become a monster that will crush | older than she ;” the latter, amusing, hon- | Their father felt when they offered him 
him to death. The child who gives way jest and conscious in all his sayings and \the money that night, as though his two 
to appetite or passion, though the act may | doings,—one day decided a subtle case in| jittle girls were priceless treasures to him, 
seem innocent, is yet nursing a sin which |casuistry, which we consider worth quot- and his eyes filled with tears when they 
may grow at length toa giant’s stature,/ing. Willie had a piece of cake, a portion| .9:4 again and again : 
and may overpower and destroy him. jof which Minnie coveted; so, appealing} « We thought it would do you so much 
Beware then how you make pets of any | to her cousin’s conscientiousness, she re-| 1, ore good tea afew play things could 
thing that is sinful, or that may lead to|minded him of “what the Bible says” laut 
sin. Be careful how you permit any habit | about doing to others, as you would have | Now I call diese two children noble 
to be formed which may by-and-by be dif- | them do to you. ‘girls Don’t you. 
ficulttoabandon. Did you ever see in| ‘*Nowif I had the cake, you know, ‘ 
the forest, some tree, around which a vine | Willie, you would want half of it.”” Willie een. 
had crept, and grown till it had become | paused a moment, hesitating between in- i os ‘ eon 
embedded in the wood, and so destroyed |clination and what seemed duty; then| A sweet little baby vapernee Well, you 
its vitality and beauty? Yet that vine once honestly said:—* I should want all of it!” | @”¢ happy now, are you a J Let me see, 
was only a creeping and frail tendril, that) And suiting the action to the word, he | YOu are foar years old, and you Nelly, are 
might have been easily broken and de-| gave Minnie the entire cake who walked | 8°ven. % what lessons you can teach 
stroyed. So is it with sinful habits ; and | away serenely and complacently eating it. i baby! You can make it almost a little 
permitted to grow and acquire strength,| We have seldom known the golden rule angel, by always smiling in its igre 
they will peril and ruin the soul. And to receive so strict an interpretation. and never saying or doing an evil thing 
ue you not already in danger? Have you| before it. Your pleasant answers to mo- 
noteven now darling sins which you dis- | ANOTHER WORLD. ther and father, will lead baby to give 
like to give up, and which are already un-| A lewd young fellow saw an aged her-|P" : ; 
fitting you fur duty, and making you un-/| mit go by him barefoot. ‘ Father,’ said he, gin to lisp pretty words. Be careful how 
willing to love and obey the Lord? Oh!)* you are in a very miserable condition if) Y°" indulge in temper before that baby. 
while yet there is hope, cry to Him who | there is not another world.’ ‘ True, son,’ It will learn bad as well as good lessons. 
isable to save you, and whose blood and | replied the hermit, ‘but what is your con- | It thinks, in its baby way, that you are a 
grace can alone cleanse you from the guilt | dition if there is ?’ seed pon Take wean 
md power of sin. Unless He helps you, | t L . . ’ 
ciens perish. Sin will gain en THE LITTLE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. jif the baby sister grows = sweet- 
endancy over you; it will winditselfinto| She knelt her down so ineekly, | tempered and obedient, will be the 
Jourvery soul. It will crush out your| Believing none were nigh, |thought to you Henry, and you Nelly, 
life, and bear you away to eternal death. | Clasped her little hands so sweetly, | that you have helped to make it eo rT Oo! 
let, then, your earnest prayer be, “Save, And then with upturned eye— | be very careful of that baby sister! vb. 
orl perish.” Christ is willing and ; ae 
waiting Py deliver your soul from the 
Power of the destroyer, and to put a new | 
tong into your mouth, even thanksgiving | 
rh who has saved you by his grace.— 
unday School Visitor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
She simply asked forgiveness | 
For evil she had done, } 

> Then said, “* Now I’m forgiven, | 
Through Christ, God’s own dear Son.” | 
| 

| 





A MOUSE IN THE PANTRY. 
“When I used to be out of temper or 
mughty in any way, if grandfather was 
tear he would call to me, ‘ Mary ! Mary! 
takecare! there is a mouse in your pantry.’ 
Toften used to cease crying at this, and 
sand wondering to myself what he meant. | 
loften ran to the pantry, too, to see if 
really was a mouse in the trap, but 
Inever found one. I am stopping where there are two very | 
“One day I said; * dfather Idon’t| good little girls. 1 shall call them Minnie | 
what you mean. I Raven’t any pan- | and Lottie. I don’t think I ever saw chil- | 
ty, and there are no mice in mother’s be-| dren whose conduct pleased me better, for 
tause P’'ye looked ever so often.’ He smil-| they are kind, well behaved and dutiful. | 
thd said,‘ Come, little woman, sit| Well, I heard an incident about these lit- | 
here inthe porch by me, and I'll|tle girls, which, as shows nobleness of| 
tellyou what I mean. Your heart, Mary, | character, I shall tell you, for every one 
isthe pantry ; the little sins are the mice |of you know well enough how to appreci- 
get in, and nibble away all the good, | ate a deed of self-denial. There was a} 
that makes you sometimes cross, and! large fair te be held, and some of the di- | 
Perish, and fretful, unwilling to do as| rectors, knowing that the time had gone | 
Yur Mother wishes ; and if you do not|hard with the parents of these children, 
bagainst it, the mice will keep on| very kindly gave them tickets to be pres- 
till the good is all eaten away.— ent. They were delighted, of course. 
ow I want to show you, my little girl,! You know how it is in fairs; how lively 
to prevent this. To keep the mice|and happy every body looks, and what 
you must seta trap for them—the| beautiful things line the table, for sale. 
tap of watchfulness—and have for bait| There were all colors, and shades of all No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
§0d resolutions and firmness.’ ” colors. There were toys large and small, 21—3m 
vo But mother,” said Nannie, now quite|cheap and costly. It would have done} —— —- —__— 
Mlerested in the story, ‘ wouldn’t they | you good to see the dolls all smiling and| FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
tibble the good resolution away after a rosy-cheeked, though, I think rather ex- Youna. 
While 2° travagantly dressed in flounces and span- | '['3F ftubseribers contially invite all who wish to see 
gles. lhere were capriages and trains of rooms, Whenever they wish, particularly on Wednesday 


cars, there were barking dogs and baby | and Saturday vo rmtgr cesta y FR png ey 


She prayed for loved ones near her 
Fou friends both far and wide, 

Said, “ I want ‘Thee, God to bless them, 
And all the world beside.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





MINNIE AND LOTTIE. 








MAY AND JUNE, 1858. 

THOSE IN AURSUIT OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WILL FIND AT THE 
OLD STAND, 
AND OBIGINAL 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE, 
No. 4 Brattle Street, 
LARGER AND BETTER ASSORTED STOCK OF 
py GARMENTS R BOYS 


HAN CAN BE FOUND IN 
STORE IN THIS CONNTRY. 


The fashions for the summer-are now ready for ex- 
amination, and purchasers will find the prices to corres- 
pond with the times Every desirable style of Goods in 
the piece eanbe found, as usual, which will be made up 
into garments for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 














“No, Nannie, not if the watch is kept 
uy and the bait a good one. I did 


STON, where may be R 
* exactly understand it when grandfath-| houses, and whips, and toys, and fishing- LOR, GRAND, ORTHEDN, and UPRIGHT ORAND 
first told me, for I was such a very lit- PIANO-FORTE. On Exuipition, on For Save. 


tackle; and,—well, it did seem as if every 


T. GILBERT & CO. 
thing wae there. 





Me gitls but I knew it was told for mein 


pleasant answers when her little lips be- | 


IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
4 CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. 


feed popularity which was predicted for this able and 
interestin, bas been more than realized. In all 
parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. 

The following extracts will show in what estimation 
this work is held by all who have had an opportunity for 
its perusal : 

From the Boston Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dillenback speaks from experienee and with can- 
dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted 
to ** cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs’’—examples which have come under his 
own observation, and which the patients describe with 
minuteness in tneir own language The beautiful paper 
and fine typographical appearance of the work renders it 
a model of neatness. 

From the Boston Recorder. 

Improvements proposed in medical science are, of 
course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but 
when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by 
a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a 
candid exhamination. There is certainly an antecedent 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing 
application in immediate contact with the wound in the 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been 
most happy; and we should think that many victims of 
' the disease would wish to give it a trial. 

From the Boston Zion’s Herald. 





We have read tnis book with great interest. The first 
| part, describing diseases of the air passages, is simple 
j and perspicuous: the latt-r part, describing many re- 
| markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire 
; the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, 
}and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes 
jgreat preteosions, using secret remedies, and relying 
} upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book 

contains the author's remedies, and, so far as we can 

judge, is reliable, as it certainly is interesting. 

From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. 

This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 It is 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general 

‘reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It 
treats of the predisposing causes of Consumption, symp 
toms and prevention—cases demonstrating the curative 
powers of Medi d Inhalation in ption, and 

, other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- 

‘ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Ditlenback, the author 

‘of the book, with most signally favorable results. y 

, make,no i toa k ledg the medical art, 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es- 
sential benefit from the prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, 
we advise our friends who ma: suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
cal’, especiatly if they have tried other physicians and 
means in vain. Atany rate send and get his book and 

}raad it. Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 Cambridge 

} street, Boston, where the book may be had. 

! Thie book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor 

& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the 





° 





author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. Price $1 
| Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- 
‘ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs, 
| daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere 
! House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
| Persons living ata distance, and unable to visit the 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their 
case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to 
them by express. 26 


PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 


Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents :—Please send me four 
sases of the Pain Killer without delay. Enclosed is a 
draft on N. B.ynton of Boston, for one hundred and 
forty four dollars. The Pain Killer we more and 
uore popular every day, and will win its way into all 
families as an article which it is unsafe to be without.— 
Che other day I sold a box to go up to the **Golden Foot,” | 
at Uwarapoota. Ihave no doubt His Majesty will ap-| 
preciate its value. I append an extract from an Extra | 
of the ** Pega Press,”’ together with a testimonial from | 
one of His Majesty’s judicial officers. 








| 
— 
Perry Davis’s Pain Killer. 
Orrick OF THE PgGU PREss, { 

Rangoon, June 24, 1857. 
We have never found it necessary to publish commenda- 
| tions of the value and efficacy of the celebrated medicine 
| above named, and 
| subject, the extensive demand and rapid sale tbereof, | 
making it quite unnecessary. We are induced to publish | 
the tollowing from a judicial officer, which comes to us | 
| rine Paar showing a still higher value in the sav- 

ing of life. 

The limited supply on hand forbade recently the selling 
of large quantities to any one person, but we are happy to 
say a fresh invoice is daily expected, when all indents 
will be cheerfully filled. 


Twanrat, 15th June, 1857. 

My Dear Mr. Ranney—I have but a very small quantity 
of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, and I regret to say that 1 
have been obliged to refuse aid to my people who are con- 
tinually applyicg to me for it. I hope, therefcre, you will 
let me have another box. 

When writing to your friends you may make use of my 
name if it will be of any avail. In my Circuit this year, 
through my Division, I really believe I saved hundreds of 
the lives oF my people, when the cholera was raging, by 
following the advice: f Mrs. Ingails. I happened to meet 
this good lady at Khattiah, and 1 shall never forget her 
words: ‘* One teaspoonful of the Pain Killer and one tea- 
spoonful of Castor Oil will act like acharm.”? From 





ave never sought for testimony on the | 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MEL()DEONS 
— AND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


The first premium over al) competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halle, 

It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one ease two 
distinct instruments : or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connecte¢ with the Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is cesigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used witho..t the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory beine made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none but the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

In short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran- 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest- 
ed in musical watters, are re+pectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

8 a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follov ing Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who bave examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 


credited as part paym: nt of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
esire a fair test of the instrument hefore purchasing to 


obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable teras. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave... 
Piano style, 5 octave........ 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave 
Piano style, carved leg...... 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds 
Piano style, 6 octave.... 
Organ Melodeon...... 
Organ Melodeon, extra fi 
Pedal Bass Melodeon 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 











GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREE™, BOSTON, 
Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
| Cloth, 50 cents. 

This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
| in verse and prose, On the death and future happiness of 
| young children. Among the authors of the pieces are 
| Longfellow, Wordeworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 

Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Teonyscn, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 

Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
| Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 

Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
| Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mre. Siowe, Robert 
| Burns, Sc An introductory article from the pen of Dr. 
| Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
| ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 

| GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 

BY A. C, THOMPSON, 








Khattiah I passed on to Yandoon, and met Lieuts. * * * * | 


of this medicine they laughed at me. This was on Satur- | 
day night. They were dining with me in my tent. On | 
the following morning, the latter (Lieut. Pearson) wrote 


night witb cholera, and asked me for some Pain Killer. I | 
sent him a bottle, and directed him to administer it as | t 
prescribed by Mrs. Ingalls. I weut to dine with them in | 


he was quye well. 

Situated as I am here, in the midst of a dense jungle, 
and with thousands of people looking up to me, I beg you | | 
will let me have the whole you can spare of this medicine 
—and in fact I do not see whyI should not have the whole | 
you have on hand, under the plea that By money is as | 
good as any one else’s. H. W. LEWIS. 
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KrTHE SCHOOL VISITOR, 2% | 

A HANDSOME, EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
FOR SCHOOLS, 

ASKS PERMISSION TO VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS AND uonss. | 


gs E VISITOR has a large circulation, and is a favor- | 
ite among the children. It contains pretty Stories, | 
Poetry, Songs, Music, Reading Lessons, Dialogues, Criti- | 
cisms, Letters to the Children, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c., in | 
great variety. 
Prewiums for Clubs! 
Premiums for Composition-writing !! 
Premiums for Ma puawing tr: 
remiums for Letter-writing =!!! 


TERMS—25 CENTS A YEAR. 


The VisiTor is of the same size and form as the 
Yourn’s Comeanion, and would be glad to accompany 
the ComPANION in its visits to the young everywhere. 

7" Orphan children are entitled to the Visitor at half- 

7 





‘ice. 
Readers of the poe, oe, please 
stamps and receive the Visitor a year. 
ALEX. CLARK, 
Editor & Publisher, 
€orner Superior & Vineyard Sts., 
Cleveland, Uhio. 


enclose eight red 
Address 


30—6w 

NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonStreet, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 

Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 





WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
® greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 





to me that one of his Lascars had been taken during the | lilies.” 


4—The period of gathering. 
the evening, and on inquiring after the patient, I found | How does he gather them? 
; ma sd P 8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 


and * * * *, on the topographical survey. Whenspeaking | Author of the “ The Better Land.’’ 18mo., flexibie cloth, 


30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, lc ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 


‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
“ong of solomon, 
Contents :—1—The Garden, whore is it? 2—What 
he Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
B 5—Who gathers them. 


7—Wauither are they taken? 


“<A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 


son d.”*—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


hose who read it will find in the few tiny passages 


exactly the drop of comfort which the case admite.?°— 
Christian Register. 
“ 


Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 


——— | true poetry.’’-—Phila. Christian Observer. 


‘* His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 


ence, and will find an immediate response from others.’? 
—Watchman and Reflector 


“A delicate and touching little book.’—Christian 


Chron. 


‘**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 


flower chosen for its title.”’—Salem Gazeite. 


** In almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.””—N. Y. Evangelist. 


FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES: 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums, 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 


Recommended to be Superior to all others, by Dr. 
LowkL Mason, TuaLBerG, Wm. Mason, &c. Awarded 
the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un 
equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish : 

The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 
and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and in e- 
pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 

als. Recommended by the most distinguisned Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost ! 

Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 

HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and one bank of Keys, black walnut case. Price, 


$200. 
ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
og and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 





MELODEONS,—with one and t ti 
a senile, ie and two sets of Reds 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo. 
phos pi (32 pp-, 8vo.) sent by mail. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


—ll6m BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 26, 1858. 





PLEASANT FACES. 

Children love to see pleasant faces. It makes 
them happy in the morning to see them at the 
breakfast table, when mother says, “Good morn- 
ing, my daughter,” or father says, “ Good morn- 
ing, my son”—and it makes both mother and 
father happy to see the children laughing out, 
with happiness glowing in their countenances. 
Now there is a way in which all children can 
obtain pleasant faces, and it is pointed out in 
the following story which we find in the Amer- 
ican Messenger. 


THE LITTLE STRINGS. 

Did you ever see a gutta-percha face, chil- 
dren? And did you ever amuse yourselves with 
pinching it one way and pulling it another, and 
seeing what different expressions it will put on? 
When you cease pulling and pinching it, it re- 
turns to the same face it was before. 

Now your little faces are softer than gutta- 
percha, and they are full of little strings called 
muscles ; and the little muscles pull them one 
way, and pull them another, just according to 
your feelings. Sometimes you feel grieved or 
sad, and the little muscles pull your face into a 
very doleful expression, and we know by look- 
ing at you just how you feel. Sometimes you 
feel pleased or merry, and the little muscles 
pull your faces into smiles and dimples. 

But often there are wicked passions at work 
at the strings. Anger pulls, and oh what a 
disagreeable look the face puts on in a minute. 
Pride pulls the strings, or vanity, or envy, or 
discontent, or deceit, and each brings its own 
expression over the face. 

The worst of it is, that when these passions 
pull very often the face does not return to what 
it was before, but the muscles harden and re- 
tain that ugly expression. By indulging in 
evil passions, people may work their faces up 
into such awful faces, that sometimes when you 
meet a man in the street you can tell, just by 
looking at his face, what his character is. 

A face that was very lovely when it was that 
of a child, has had the passion of anger pulling 
at it so often that it always wears a sullen, 
cross, dissatisfied look. Or if a man has learn- 
ed to love to hoard up money for its own sake, 
his face gets a mean, grasping look, and we 
say when we pass him, “ There goes a miser.” 
Or if he has learned to steal, he cannot make 
his face that of a truthful, honest man. 

Now, dear children, do you want to have 
pleasant faces, that every body will love to look 
at? T'hen don’t let the ugly passions get hold of 
the strings. Put them into the hands of love 
and charity and good-will and truth and hon- 
esty, and then they will be beautiful faces. 

I have seen faces without a single handsome 
feature, that were sweeter to look at than the 
most perfect features that ever were formed. 
And why? It was the expression. And what 
makes the expression? Oh, it all depends upon 
whether the bad passions or the lovely virtues 
get hold of the /ittle strings. 





VARIETY. 


THE DROWNED SAILOR BOY. 


It had been a bitter night on the coast. The 
March winds had raged in al! their fury. ‘God 
help the poor sailors’ was the prayer of many 
an anxious heart, whose freight of love was 
even then upon the deep. In our little town, 
many sleepless hours went by as the distant 
booming of the surf that broke all along our 
shore, rose far above the rising gale. 

By early dawn, bers were at 
‘The Point,” a long projection of sand and 
rocks, famous for the many shipwrecks that had 
taken place there. Soon the news spread that 
the hull of a large ship was drifting helplessly 
about, at a short distance from the beach. She 
was a complete wreck, with no signs of life 
about her, with the exception of two men lash- 
ed to the broken bowsprit, over whom the waves 
were continually breaking. 

Among those gathered in groups of the Point 
were many stout hearts accustomed to braving 
the sea at all weathers, and at times when it 
seemed almost impossible for a boat to live. 
From its waves they derived their support, and 
it was almost as much of a home to them as the 
land. After a short consultation, three of the 
bravest fishermen put off in a staunch and 
trusty boat that had often been employed on 
similar occasions, and, although almost lost in 
the trough of the sea, finally reached the ship’s 
side, | after much labor and exposure, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the two helpless sufferers 
to the shore, ee kind hands were speedily 
busied in restoring consciousness and minister- 
ing to their wants. The figure-head of a noble 
looking man, and a head-board which the waves 
had dashed far up on the beach, told that the 
ill-fated vessel was from England, and had been 
called ‘The Earl.’ Inthe course of the day 
several bodies were washed on shore, and were 
immediately cared for. 

In the afternoon, [ drove down to that Point 
with some friends. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the only traces of the last night’s 
storm were a moderately heavy sea, the dis- 
mantled hull, and a few scattered fragments of 
the wreck, whieh the tide had thrown upon the 


hled 





sand. 

Strolling along the beach, my attention was 
attracted to a small book resting on some wet 
seaweed. [took it up. It was a little English 
Bible. The covers were almost torn from the 
binding, and many of the leaves were washed 
away. All stained and discolored as it was by 
the salt water, there still remained written, ina 
female hand, ‘George Peyton, from his mother, 
on his 16th birth day’—beneath, in the same 
hand, ‘Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy F pool It must have been on the person 
of — lad when he was swept away by 
the ing waters. 

And this was all to tell the tale, while, per- 





haps, the pious mothersat far away in her Eng- | 
lish home, it may be an humble cottage, where | 
many a memento of that dear son lay scattered 
around, praying for his safe return, unconscious | 
that she should behold his face on earth no 
more. | 

Did he think of that kind mother and her 
holy counsels while death was near him, while 
he felt himself swiftly passing into eternity, and 
realized that his soul would ere long stand in 
the presence of that Creator whom he had been 
taught to remember in the days of his youth? 
If that little book, consecrated by a pious moth- 
er’s love, had, indeed, guided him safely through 
the temptations and evils of a sailor’s life, then 
truly was it ‘ well with him.’ \ 

Meditating thus concerning this poor youth, | 
but an four bation unheard of and unknown to 
me, and now appealing so powerfully to my | 
best feelings, 1 slowly turned my steps toward 
a small dwelling belonging to one of the fisher- 
men who had so nobly exerted themselves in 
the morning to rescue the two men from the 
wreck. The latter were recovered enough to 
give some account of themselves. They were 
the captain and mate of the ill-fated vessel, and 
had preferred to remain by her until the last 
moment. Several of the crew had been washed 
overboard while endeavoring to secure one of 
the sails; the rest, after hope had nearly de- 
parted, believing they were nearer the shore 
than they really were, had endeavored to land 
during a temporary lull in the gale, in spite of 
the captain’s entreaties and commands. In the 
bodies recovered, he recognized most of the 
latter. 

Like many of his class, the captain mourned 
his ship as if it had been a friend. ‘To think,’ 
said he, ‘that ‘ the Earl,” and I should part for- 
ever on this fatal coast, so far away from her 
native land! No bonnier ship ever floated, and 
only her trusty heart of oak kept her from going 
down utterly last night. She was as noble as 
the one she was named for, and the good Earl 
himself contributed some of the choicest timber 
in his park, when she was being built. How 
shall I go back to old England, with neither 
ship nor crew!’ At the mention of the latter, 
I asked him if the little Bible I had found be- 
longed to either of his men. ‘ Aye,’ said he, 
with a fresh burst of grief, ‘there he lies, poor 
fellow, Widow Peyton’s last son! He would 
go to sea, and she begged me with tears to 
watch over him, for he was her all. She is a 
Christian, but this last blow will break her 
heart. He was a good lad, and well he mind- 
ed to read that same Bible.’ 

I entered the next room, where the bodies 
had been decently laid out, preparatory to being 
removed to the town for interment. After what 
I had just heard, it was easy to recognize the 
widow’s ‘last son” He was a fair-haired, 
round-faced lad, scarcely seventeen. The pur- 
ple hue of death was on his cheeks, but the 
general expression of both face and figure was 
of the greatest peace. There was even a faint 
smile over the countenance, as though he had 
been permitted to see the radiance of heaven 
through the opening gates of death. 

How comforted would have been his stricken 
mother, even in her anguish, could she have 
seen that placid look of trust, and felt, as [ did, 
that the good seed she had sown in his child- 
hood had brought forth richest fruit; and when, 
two days after, I followed his remains to the 
churchyard, where the first violets of spring 
were already foretelling the coming of the 
sweet flowers, ] could but think of this early 
blossom transplanted so soon to the garden of 
our Savior, and I mentally echoed the good 
clergyman’s words as he read from the burial 
service, ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.’ —Inquirer. 


AN AWKWARD ARCHDEACON. 


Some little time since, a small boy, of ten or 
eleven years of age, might have been seen 
driving a donkey before him, in one of the wild 
Janes ina midland county. On the back of| 
the donkey was a sack of coals, on its way to 
a neighboring village in which the lad’s pa- 
rents lived. Fora while all went on happily 
and smoothly. The donkey jogged along just 
as a respectable and well-conducted donkey 
ought to do, and the boy, running by its side, 
either ‘ whistled as he went from want of 
thought,’ or neither whistled nor thought.— 
But this fair state of things, like true love, was 
presently disturbed, The donkey took fright 
at something or nothing, and the sack of coal 
fell to the ground. Here was a dilemma. The 
donkey was still there, and the boy was there, 
and the coals were there; but, then, the weight 
of the latter was beyond the strength of the 
lad. He could not lift the bag to replace it to 
its original position. There was then, no help 
for it but to wait until some other traveller 
should arrive and assist him out of his difficul- 
ty. This might not happen for hours in that 
p A part of the country, a by-lane, little 
travelled ; but it was an only chance. 

At last, however, a horseman loomed in the 
distance, and approached the spot. It was the: 
venerable Dr. Bigwigs, Archdeacon of Gran- 
dairs, who mounted on his sleek and well- 

roomed cob, was taking an appetizing ride. 
The boy did not know the church dignitary. 
His only feeling, therefore, was one of joy, un- 
mixed with a single particle of awe, at seeing 
a six foot of a man coming, who, in his unso- 
phisticated eyes, looked, from his full measure | 
of brawn and sinew, to have been created on| 

urpose to lift up his bag of coals and replace | 
it on his donkey’s back. } 

Neither was our young gentleman remarka- | 
ble for politeness of manner or courtesy of| 
speech. When, therefore, the venerable arch- | 
deacon reached the spot, he was utterly aston- | 
ished and electrified at being thus hailed by the 
distressed donkey boy : 

* Hilloa, thee big fellow, I wish thee’dst get | 
off thy ’oss, and give us a lift with this here 


“—— coal.’ } 
ere was a salutation even from a fellow! 
creature in distress. ‘The archdeacon had been | 
accustomed for years to give the longest of'| 
charges to his brother clergy. But he never | 
had so short and abrupt a charge addressed to 
himself before. How would he take it ? What 
would he do ? Would he play the Priest or the | 
Levite and pass on? No! by the milk of hu-| 
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man kindness yet lingering in his breast, the | many good men, Col. B. is in the habit of tak-| THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. sooy 


spirit of the good Samaritan rises within him, 
and he, Mr. Bigwigs, the venerable Archdea- 
con of Grandairs, dismounts from his sleek and 
well-groomed cob to render the required help 


and aid. Then to it they went, hammer and 


tongs, the boy and archdeacon, and after much 
tugging and pulling, and tumbling it about, at 
length, both of them fairly out of breath, they 
succeeded in replacing the sack and its con- 
tents on the donkey’s back. If the archdeacon 
had been astonished by his juvenile friend’s ap- 


ing with him wherever he goes. 

Two years after he again visited him, and 
| found that the seed he had been permitted to 
|sow, was springing up. On reading the tract, 
|* It is the last time,’ he could have no peace of 
| mind until he found assurance of his greatest 

debt being canceled by the blood of Christ. 


|_ His brother, who was receiving a salary in 


books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Be, 


AS just added to its list of more thana 
ferent publications, several new and 


very 


he | 


Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortis 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice lea: to dos 
_— E. ty beeper er ya dd 0 

2 pp., illustrated w: ve beau 
gr 5 Price 50 cents. ifal new 


a 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 


India nearly equal to that of the President of | should read. 


, the United States, was delighted to be permit- 
| ted to meet his earthly liabilities, and requested 


| WALLAMANNUMPS ; or, the Triumph of 


ms 


Principles. With fine original illustrations, 
40 cents. 


plication to him in its original form for help, he | him to return to England, and live the remain- | wrpris HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well k, 


was doomed to be more so by the outpouring 
of his gratitude when the work was done. 

‘ Well, exclaimed the young hopeful, in the 
warmth of his heart, ‘ for such a big chap as 
thee art, thee’s the awkwardest at a bag o’ coals 
I ever seed in all my born days.’ 

And so they parted. And so the archdeacon 
told the tale himself, adding with a laugh, 
* My white tie was soiled, and my lavender 
colored kid gloves were dyed black ; but, then, 
[ made acquaintance with another feature in 
human nature, and, what is something, got a 
good appetite for assaulting a good dinner ; 
and what is most of all, had the shine taken 
out of my conceit by learning that I was the 
awkwardest chap ata bag of coals that was 
ever seen. Well, well, Poeta nascitur, non fit, 
and so of coal heavers. But { did my best as 


an ameleur and volunteer, although I am the amid the bears and wolves, and wild men of| WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, 
awkwardest of all awkward chaps at such work. | the Himalayas, lighting upon a poor, degraded | Parents. 72 pp. 16cents, 


The boy’s criticism was as good as a sermon 
or as one of my own charges to me.’ And so 
ends our story of an awkward archdeacon, and 
it is true to the very letter.—Liverpool Albion. 


THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. 
Up with the sun in the morning, 
Away to the garden he hies, 
To see if the sleepy blossoms 
Have begun to open their eyes. 
Running a race with the wind, 
With a step as light and fleet, 
Under my window I hear 
The patter of little feet. 


Now to the brook he wanders 
In swift and noiseless flight, 
Splashing the sparkling ripples 
Like a fairy water sprite. 
No sand under fabled river 
Has gleams like his golden hair, 
No pearly sea-shell is fairer 
Than his slender ankles bare ; 
Nor the rosiest stem of coral 
That blushes in ocean’s bed, 
Is sweet as the flash that follows 
Our darling’s airy tread. 


From a broad window my neighbor 
Looks down on our little cot, 

And watches the “ poor man’s blessing”— 
I cannot envy his Jot. 

He has pictures, bouks and music, 
Bright fountains and noble trees, 

Flowers that blossom in roses, 
Birds from beyond the seas ; 

But never does childish laughter 
His homeward footsteps greet, 

His stately halls ne’er echo 
To the tread of innocent feet. 


This child is our “ speaking picture,” 
A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub— 
(Our other one has wings.) 
His heart is a charmed casket, 
Full of all that’s cunning and sweet, 
And no heart-strings holds such music 
As follows his twinkling feet. 
When the glery of sunset opens 
The highway by angels trod, 
And seems to unbar the cit 
Whose Builder and Maker is God, 
Close to the crystal portal, 
[ see by the gates of pearl, 
The eyes of our other angel— 
A twin-born little girl. 


And I asked to be taught, and directed 
To guide his footsteps aright, 
So that I be counted worthy 
To walk in sandals of light, 
And hear amid songs of welcome 
From messengers trusty and fleet, 
On the starry floor of heaven, 
The patter of little feet. 


THE FUGITIVE IN THE HIMALAYA 
MOUNTAINS. 

In the summer of 1852, Colonel B., on an 
excursion to the snowy range of the Himalayas, 
had proceeded into the mountains some twenty 
miles beyond any known habitation of civilized 
mac, when the natives told him that in a vil- 
lage near, a white man was living in conceal- 
ment. Incredible as it appeared, Col. B. fol- 
lowed his guide to a little native hut, with mud 
walls and roof of grass. Taking a peep in at 
the low entrance, sure enough, there he espied 
an elderly person with a white face, but in the 
most shabby dress of a native, who, on catch- 
ing a glance of the intruder, rushed into a dark 
corner of his miserable hovel, out of which the 
most earnest entreaties and assurances of good 
intentions scarcely brought him. 

He was the son of an English gentleman, 
who, like thousands of high bred youth in Eng- 
land, had come to India to procure title to a 
government pension ; and after remaining here 
ten or twenty years, return home and live in 
ease. Like nota few who come to this land, 
supposing he could scarcely avoid becoming 
rich, he had run recklessly into debt, until he 
was threatened with a term of years in close 
confinement, unless he should immediately can- 
cel his liabilities, todo which he was totally 
incapable. He fled beyond the limits of Brit- 
ish territory, to the place where Colonel B. 
found him, where he had subsisted for fifteen 
years in every respect in the manniér of the 
wild natives round him, not excepting their re- 
volting vices. 

Col. B. told him of a debt he owed, which 
if not soon discharged, might consign him to 
chains of darkness, not for a term of years, but 
for eternity ; entreated him to make sure of es- 
caping that everlasting imprisonment in the 
dungeon of the unutterably miserable ; prayed 
with him, and gave him a how tracts, which, Tike 


| der of his days in comfortable ease. But no ; | 
| he said he had opposed and reviled the Chris- | 
| tian religion in India, and here he wished to do | 
| what he could to counteract his past evil influ-| 
| ence. 
He is now at S., daily assisting a missionary 
in proclaiming to the heathen the only way of | 
|eternal iife. May He whose grace has raised 
| him thus far out of the loathsome den, lead him 
| still onward, and make him an eminent aid and 
| ornament to the religion which he has so long 
| despised and reproached. 
| In what various ways does God enable him! 
to do good whose heart is set upon it. The) 
author of that tract probably never thought of | 
| its floating over the waves fifteen thousand | 
miles, fluttering on the breeze another thous- 
; and miles into the heart of a heathen country, | 


; immortal, ‘twice dead and plucked up by the | 
roots,’ and making him a son and heir of the 
| Lord God Almighty, a being to reign on the! 
| throne of the universe forever with the King of | 
|kings. ‘O the depth of riches both of the wis- | 


{dom and knowledge of God.—Rev. Wm. Calder- 
wood. | 


SELF-MADE MAN. 


The Rochester Union tells the following sto- | 
ry of Hon. John Kelly, M.C. of New York city: 
A rich New Yorker, as the story goes, gave a 
large entertainment, and among his invited 
guests was Hon. John Kelly. 

In the course of the evening, the wealthy | 
citizen says: ‘ Mr. Kelly, I believe I never had | 
the pleasure of seeing you in my house before.’ | 

* But [ believe you are mistaken,’ responded 
Mr. Kelly. | 

‘ Mistaken! I think not; I guess I am right.’ 

* But [ have been here before.’ 
| Well, says the wealthy citizen, collecting | 
|his thoughts, ‘[ don’t see how that can be; I 
| have no recollection of your being in my house | 
| before ; when was it—when were you here?’ | 
| ‘Oh, said Mr. Kelly, pointing to a grate in| 
the room, ‘J can bring the matter to your re- 
| collection ; I set that grate for you!’ 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


LOSS AND GAIN. | 


I remember (says the Rev. George Burder,) | 
| reading of a woman whose house was on fire. 
She was very active in removing her goods, but | 
| forgot her child who was sleeping in the cradle. | 
At length she remembered the babe, and ran| 
| with earnest desire to save it, but it was now 
| too late, the flames forbade her entrance.— 
Judge of her agony of mind when she exclaim- | 
led, *O, my child! my child! Just so will it be | 
| with many a poor sinner who was all his life | 
| careful and troubled about many things, while 
\the one thing needful was forgotten. What | 
| will it then avail fora man to say, ‘I got a| 
good place, or a good trade, but lost my soul! | 
1 got many friends, but God is my enemy! I 
| lived in pleasure, but now pvin is my everlast- 
jing portion! I clothed my body gaily, but my } 
|soul is naked before God! O, my soul! my 
soul!’ 


SMALL THINGS. 


A beautiful boy lay dead, and his heart- 
broken parents were weeping over his cold 
body. Many friends gathered round with words 
of pity. Among*hem was a poor old woman 
who had received much kindness from the fam- 
ily. She wiped the tears from her withered 
face, and said to the mother—‘* Oh, he was so 
good and kind. How few young gentlemen 
would have come as he did last winter, in the 
deep snow, to split wood for an old woman! 
How beautiful and humble he came at your 
bidding!’ 

‘It was not at my bidding,’ replied the moth- 
er,‘ but at the promptings of his own noble 
heart, that he did that thing.’ 
| God, no doubt, accepted the little deed, and 
|the memory of the dear boy remained in more 
| than one lowly heart when he was laid in the 
| dust. . 





A POOR COLORED WOMAN 


| Sat upon the steps of a dark prison, weeping 
| bitterly over the sentence of a ruined son. 

‘ What aileth thee, sister? said a gentleman 
| stopping before her and taking her hand kindly 
in his. 

* My heart’s broken, sir,’ she replied 

‘Can | do any thing for you ? he asked. 

‘No sir, nothing,’ was her sad response. 

‘Well, God can help you, sister, and I will 
go home and ask him to do it.’ said the gentle- 
man. 

It was a very little thing that he did. It nei- 
ther clothed nor fed the poor woman, but that 
one sweet word sister, fell like healing oil upon 
her wounded spirit. She arose strengthened, 
and went to her lowly home. When she knelt 
to tell Jesus her sorrows, she felt that a brother 
had been there before her. His prayer an- 
swered, and her spirit was calmed. 

It was a little thing to wash the Savior’s feet 
with tears and wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and yet Mary’s offering of love was of 
more value in our Lord’s esteem than were all 
the tithes of the proud Pharisees. She who 
poured the precious ointment upon his head, 
did but a little thing for Christ; and yet He 
said that wherever the Gospel should be preach- 
ed to the end of time, it should be told as a 
memorial of her. 


A Quaker once hearing a person tell how 
much he felt for another who was suffering and 
needed his assistance, drily asked him— 


|GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


THE 








‘Friend, hast thou felt in thy pocket for him? 


bellished with three new engravings. This is 8 book 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp, % oeny 


i Rev, ¢ 

Sinner,’ and several other books of 

chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. " 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 
08 pp. cents, 


B 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ The 
he 


Wanderer, with illustrations. 1 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divideg 
17 chapters, with two original engravings, mr) 
25 cents. 
DAY OF ADVENTURES. 


By the author 
* Eldest Dau; 


hter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings, (gn. 

er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Tilustrated with three verre Slew, 

engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure boa 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, Brom), 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But thea 
stories are just as good for any other children, 14 
25 cents. » 


| TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jessie Pulp, 
er. 


144 pp. cents. 


& word to Christa 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 1 


o. 13 Cornhill, Bory, 
15—tf — 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


| las long been manufactured by a practical 

and every ounce of it under his own eye, with inva 
able accuracy and care. It is sealed and 

law from counterfeits, and consequently can be relied 
as genuine, without adulteration. It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of all 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, agt 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 

ion, and for the relief of consumptive patients in ai) 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these 
wider and better known, this medicine has gradually 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log 

of the American peasant to the palaces of European 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and¢ 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, Cammy 
P£CTORAL is known as the best of all remedies for dj 

es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physi 

If there is any dependence on what men of every 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust our 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of intel 
gent physicians, whose business is to know; in 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it in 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of & 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsieyg 
and the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputatim 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been thn 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded,’ 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefity 


| the afflicted they can never forget, and produced 


too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
42—ly vias 


XT EVERY FAMILY<$ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


oe reasons why the preference is given to the GROY. 
ER BAKER machine, are the following: 


& : 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT Oe 


ORDER than any other machine. 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BP 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 7 
THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thas 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere el 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 
FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break 
ing, ironing, or otherwise. 4 
SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or mil 
chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of TH. ROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . 

495 Broadway, . 

a Street, 
ae 


. ca * New ¥i 
. ” Philadelphia 





B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing 
Winter Street, Boston. 


gore and Ornamental Bindings of every deseri 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old be 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book EdgeG 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attentiongi™ 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates } 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 

N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and © 
on the most amon Terms. 20-ly 


GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 


5 ee beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and 

|. manie, can be yews) learned by any child without 
teacher, from very care “= 4 |g directions fun 
ed with reciepts for varnis! -y by 


J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 

$1,00 post paid. Or they are furnished free t 
chasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials 

“* Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and a companion, reem 
poblished, “The Farm Yard,” are the most dest 

ngravings for Greciwn Paintings ever published. 
= “oo and minute directions for col 
each. 


irculars with all information and list of eng 


ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. 
SUPPLIED AS USUAL. 


ott 





YOUTH’S COMPANION” 


A FAMILY PAPER 
: DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 3¢ 
pm ee Ne 





PUBLISHED WREKLY ar 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros @1 4 reaR. 81x copies For $5, PAYMEET 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,956. 


W. d&&E. F. Duren, Bangor, Age 
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